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Women  and  men  grow  up  in  different  cultures,  learn  to  speak  different  languages  and 
communicate  with  different  behaviors.  In  the  traditional  hierarchical  world  where  men  hold 
senior  leadership  and  managerial  positions  and  women  work  in  lower-echelon  jobs,  preferred 
male  and  female  communication  styles  pose  few  problems  --  primarily  because  the  leaders  are 
all  men.  With  the  relatively  recent  emergence  of  women  into  the  professional  workforce,  and 
particularly  into  the  executive  levels  of  leadership,  these  preferred  gender  communication 
styles  often  get  in  the  way  of  effective  and  successful  strategic  decisionmaking.  Women  and 
men  approach  issues,  problem  solving  and  decisionmaking  in  different  ways.  By  accepting 
and  encouraging  these  cultural  differences,  we  legitimize  alternative  strategies  and  creative 
thinking.  The  business  world  has  learned  a  lot  of  lessons  from  its  experiences  in  integrating 
women  into  these  executive  positions.  The  military  establishment  can  learn  from  and  apply 
these  lessons  to  its  own  culture.  As  women  enter  strategic  leadership  positions  in  the  military, 
it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  both  men  and  women  acknowledge  that  communication 
style  differences  do  exist  and  that  they  work  to  understand  and  to  bridge  these  differences. 
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Men  and  women  grow  up  in  different  cultures,  learn  to  speak  different  languages,  and 
communicate  with  different  behaviors.  Because  of  these  cultural  differences,  they  learn 
different  lessons  as  children,  lessons  designed  to  prepare  them  for  their  adult  roles.  One  of  the 
most  important  lessons  that  children  learn  is  communication  —  styles  and  patterns  of  speech 
and  behavior  that  convey  meaning  to  others.^  In  the  traditional  world  where  men  hold  senior 
managerial  and  leadership  positions  and  women  stay  home  or  work  in  low-level  service- 
oriented  jobs,  preferred  male  and  female  communication  styles  pose  few  problems  at  the 
strategic  leadership  level  —  primarily  because  the  leaders  are  all  men.  With  the  relatively 
recent  emergence  of  women  into  the  professional  workforce,  however,  these  preferred  gender 
communication  styles  often  get  in  the  way  of  effective  and  successful  strategic  leadership  and 
decisionmaking. 

The  purpose  of  this  strategic  research  paper  is  to  examine  the  impact  of  gender 
communication  differences  at  the  strategic  leadership  and  decisionmaking  level.  The  paper 
will  also  examine  common  gender  communication  differences  that  have  been  well-documented 
in  the  literature  and  that  have  posed  or  have  the  potential  to  pose  difficulties  for  mixed  gender 
groups. 


Thesis  Statement 

Strategic  leadership  and  decisionmaking  is  vulnerable  to  gender-specific 
communication  differences  and  influences.  The  disenfranchisement  of  different  cultures  limits 
creative  thinking,  problem  solving  and  decisionmaking.  Ultimately,  this  limits  the  alternative 
strategies  available  to  strategic  leaders  and  decisionmakers. 


Assumptions 

(1)  The  strategic  leadership  and  decisionmaking  process  requires  a  great  amount  of 
communication. 

(2)  Strategic  decisionmaking  skills  are  essential  for  both  men  and  women  in  senior 
managerial  and  leadership  positions. 

(3)  The  presence  of  women  in  senior  managerial  and  leadership  positions  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  not  diminish  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

(4)  Gender-specific  cultures  and  communication  styles  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  they 
are  simply  different. 

(5)  Men  and  women  incorporate  varying  degrees  of  opposite-gender  communication 
patterns  in  their  personal  communication  styles. 

(6)  Lessons  learned  from  the  experiences  of  the  business  world  regarding  gender 
communication  differences  are  applicable  to  the  military  establishment. 

Definitions 

Communication.  Styles  and  patterns  of  speech  and  behavior  that  convey  meaning  to 
others.^  Communication  has  at  least  two  layers  of  meaning;  the  verbal  (what  we  express  with 
words)  and  the  nonverbal  (what  we  express  without  words).  Nonverbal  communication  is 
often  unconscious.  When  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  message, 
the  nonverbal  message  is  the  one  that  is  usually  received.^ 
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Gender  versus  Sex.  Sex  is  biological;  gender  is  cultural;  our  notion  of  how  we  expect 
men  and  women  to  behave.  “Gender  signifies  an  individual’s  personal,  legal,  and  social  status 
without  reference  to  genetic  sex;  gender  is  a  subjective  cultural  attitude  while  sex  is  an 
objective  biological  fact.'* 

Leadership.  The  “process  of  influencing  others  to  willingly  perform  a  task  through 
providing  purpose,  direction ,  and  motivation.”^ 

Management.  The  “process  of  achieving  optimum  results  through  the  efficient  and 
effective  allocation  of  resources.”  Management  involves  diverse  activities  such  as  “planning, 
controlhng,  decisionmaking,  problem  solving,  and  acquiring  and  disseminating  resources.”® 
Strategic  leadership/strategic  management.  The  highest  level  of  organizational 
responsibility,  which  includes  the  ability  to  influence  organizational  culture  and  build 
consensus.  Except  when  indicated,  leadership  is  intended  to  include  both  leadership  and 
management. 


Background 

Words  and  phrases  can  have  vastly  different  meanings  depending  on  personal  and 
cultural  experiences.  Consider  the  word  “military”.  In  the  United  States,  where  a  long  history 
of  civilian  control  of  the  military  and  strict  posse  comitatus  laws  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
military  over  American  citizens,  the  military  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  public  respect, 
engendering  little  cause  for  fear.  How  different  that  word  is  viewed  by  people  in  nation-states 
that  are  run  by  military  dictators  propelled  to  power  through  the  use  of  death-squads  and 
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other  terror  tactics.  While  this  is  a  fairly  obvious  example  of  the  effect  of  cultural  differences, 
less  obvious,  but  no  less  important,  is  the  effect  of  gender  cultural  differences. 

Tannen’  contends  that  gender  style  miscommunication  can  actually  be  more 
troublesome  and  potentially  damaging  than  other  cultural  miscommunications  because  they 
are  more  pervasive  in  our  lives  and  we  are  less  prepared  for  them.  When  deahng  with  people 
from  different  ethnic  cultures  and  customs  we  are  prepared  for  communication  difficulties. 

But  we  don’t  expect  colleagues  who  grew  up  in  the  same  “culture”  and  who  “speak  the  same 
language”  to  understand  words  differently. 

Although  communication  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  research  for  some  time, 
research  on  gender  communication  differences  is  a  relatively  new  area  of  interest  dating  back 
to  the  1970s.  The  interest  in  gender  communication  differences  probably  grew  out  of  the 
frustration  of  women  attempting  to  break  through  the  “glass  ceiling”,  a  term  coined  to 
represent  the  invisible  barrier  that  seems  to  keep  women  out  of  the  highest  levels  of 
management  and  leadership  in  corporate  America.  Efforts  to  understand  the  glass  ceiling  and, 
subsequently,  how  to  assist  women  in  conquering  this  barrier  have  achieved  national  interest. 
By  the  early  1990s,  the  problem  was  considered  so  pervasive  and  serious  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  created  the  Glass  Ceiling  Commission  as  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991.*  Today, 
many  communication  experts  believe  that  much  of  the  “glass  ceiling”  effect  in  America  is 
actually  a  result  of  gender  communication  differences. 

A  review  of  the  body  of  research  and  literature  that  exists  relative  to  the  rise  of  women 
to  strategic  management  and  leadership  positions  in  the  business  world  provides  a  relevant 
and  valid  comparison  for  the  miUtary  establishment.  So  much  research  has  been  done  on 
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gender  communication  differences  in  the  business  world  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
cross-gender  differences  constitute  a  significant  factor  in  determining  not  only  career 
progression,  but  also  the  effectiveness  of  leadership  at  all  levels,  and  particularly  at  the 
strategic  level.  In  some  instances,  the  sheer  number  of  replicated  studies  might  be  a  result  of 
the  almost  unbelievable  data  that  is  consistently  obtained.^ 

Communication  Cultures 

Dr.  Lillian  Glass,  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  researchers  on  gender  communication 
differences,  has  identified  105  communication  characteristics  involving  speech,  voice,  facial 
expressions,  and  body  language  that  distinguish  men  from  women.  Of  these,  she  identified  40 
that  if  not  understood  and  appropriately  applied  might  have  a  “shattering  affect”  on  women’s 
careers.*®  These  differences  include,  for  example;  (1)  Men  interrupt  more  than  women  in 
business,  (2)  Men  are  more  direct,  women  are  more  indirect,  (3)  Men  make  more  declarative 
statements,  women  make  more  tentative  statements,  (4)  Men  are  more  goal-oriented,  women 
are  more  process-oriented,  and  (5)  Men  show  their  fhistration  by  shouting,  women  by 
crying.**  Specific  communication  differences  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this 
paper. 

Dr.  Pat  Heim,  president  of  Heim  Associates,  works  extensively  with  businesses 
experiencing  senior  management  and  leadership  problems  related  to  cross-gender 
communication  differences.  She  has  also  identified  a  number  of  gender  differences,  many  of 
which  can  be  explained  by  the  types  of  games  that  children  play,  games  that  are  designed  to 
teach  proper  adult  behavior.  Specifically,  boys  play  games  that  require  team  participation. 
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games  in  which  there  is  a  clear  hierarchy  of  players  with  the  coach  and  team  captain  at  the  top. 
Boys  learn  to  be  goal-oriented,  to  strategize  and  to  take  risks  to  achieve  the  goal,  and  to  play 
with  boys  that  they  don’t  like.  Boys  learn  to  win  --  and  to  take  credit  for  winning  -  and, 
more  importantly,  they  learn  to  lose  —  that  when  the  game  is  over,  the  game  is  over.  Boys 
learn  that  conflict  is  fun,  that  conflict  is  the  way  you  win.  Finally,  boys  learn  to  cheat,  to  do 
whatever  they  can  get  away  with  when  the  referees’  back  is  turned.*^ 

In  contrast,  girls  learn  to  play  one-on-one  games,  such  as  dolls  and  house,  in  which 
there  is  by  design  no  winner  and  no  loser.  Thus,  girls  learn  to  avoid  conflict,  to  play  win-win 
games,  to  share  and  to  negotiate  because  aggressive  behavior  is  punished  by  the  other  player 
taking  her  toys  and  going  home.  Girls  learn  to  play  by  the  rules  and  to  be  open  and  forthright 
in  their  play.  Consequently,  girls  don’t  learn  to  win  and,  more  importantly,  they  don’t  learn  to 
lose.  They  also  don’t  learn  risk-taking  behavior.  Finally,  girls  leam  to  read  other  people  --  to 
not  only  recognize  nonverbal  behavior,  but  also  to  correctly  interpret  this  behavior.*^ 

It  is  certainly  no  coincidence  that  when  girls  exhibit  male-pattern  behavior,  they  are 
told  to  be  nice  and  play  fair.  Conversely,  the  worst  insult  that  one  can  give  a  boy  is  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  playing  Uke  a  girl.  It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  as  adults  men  and  women  have 
different  cultural  and  communication  styles  and  rules.  It  is  also  little  wonder  that  these 
differences  can  have  an  impact  on  how  we  interact  with  and  are  perceived  by  others  in  our 
work  environments.  The  following  two  examples  illustrate  how  cultural  and  communication 
differences  can  dramatically  affect  the  best  of  intentions. 

In  her  book.  Hardball  for  Women.  Dr.  Heim''*  described  a  speech  by  Dr.  Warren 
Bennis  to  a  group  of  executives  that  illustrates  one  gender  cultural  difference.  Dr.  Bennis,  one 
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of  most  well-known  corporate  leadership  consultants,  asserted  that  President  Carter  made  a 
grave  error  upon  assuming  the  Presidency  when  he  carried  his  own  luggage  into  the  White 
House.  The  men  in  the  audience  immediately  began  shaking  their  heads  to  indicate  their 
agreement  that  this  was  indeed  a  terrible  mistake.  Dr.  Bennis  went  on  to  explain  that  because 
of  this  one  incident,  President  Carter  never  recovered  his  full  power  and  authority  and  that  it 
affected  the  success  of  his  entire  administration.  Since  this  action  seemed  rather  egalitarian  to 
her.  Dr.  Heim  was  quite  perplexed  that  anyone  would  see  this  as  a  problem.  She  later  came  to 
understand  that  in  the  male  culture,  a  leader  needs  to  continually  display,  or  communicate,  his 
position  of  authority  or  risk  losing  it.  Failure  to  be  aware  of,  and  thus  not  comply  with,  these 
types  of  cultural  rules  immediately  puts  members  of  another  culture  at  a  disadvantage. 

Misinterpreting  the  meanings  of  words  is  another  problem  created  by  gender  cultural 
and  communication  differences.  One  of  the  most  frequently  used  terms  by  members  of  the 
military  of  both  genders  is  “team  player”.  This  apparently  self-explanatory  term  is  rarely 
defined  because  its  definition  appears  obvious.  But  is  it?  While  working  with  senior 
managers  and  executives.  Dr.  Heim  discovered  that  although  both  women  and  men  list 
“teamwork”  as  one  of  their  most  important  responsibilities,  these  words  can  mean  very 
different  things.  To  men,  who  usually  learned  to  play  team  sports  as  children,  the  term 
means  “to  follow  orders”  and  “do  what  you’re  told”  even  when  you  don’t  agree.  To  women, 
who  played  house  as  children,  being  a  team  player  means  sharing  ideas  and  listening  to 
differing  opinions  with  everyone  working  together  for  positive  outcomes.  WTien  asked  what 
they  thought  of  the  other’s  definition,  one  man  said  the  woman’s  definition  sounded 
manipulative  while  one  woman  said  the  man’s  definition  sounded  mindless.  Although  neither 
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definition  is  inherently  right  or  wrong,  failure  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  an 
innocuous  term  can  result  in  confusion,  fiaistration,  and  non-selection  for  tasks  and 
assignments  of  increasing  responsibilities. 

Women’s  Contribution  to  Strategic  Leadership 

From  a  purely  logical  standpoint,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  historically  all-male 
leadership  of  America  has  done  all  right  so  why  should  anyone  be  concerned  about  the 
integration  of  women  at  strategic  leadership  levels.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  value  added  of 
women  in  these  positions?  Just  as  a  diverse  group  of  men  bring  unique  cultural  ejqperiences, 
women  and  men  approach  issues,  problem  solving,  and  decisionmaking  in  different  ways.  By 
accepting,  and  encouraging,  these  cultural  differences,  we  legitimize  alternative  strategies  and 
creative  thinking. 

Another  argument  that  seeks  to  dismiss  the  issue  of  women  in  strategic  leadership  and 
management  positions  is  that  alternative  approaches  can  be  obtained  from  the  diversity  within 
the  lower  echelons  of  the  workforce  and  are  not  necessarily  needed  at  the  highest.  The 
problem  with  this  argument  is  that  strategic  leadership  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  power 
of  the  position  in  the  hierarchy.  Stated  simply,  “power  is  the  ability  to  get  things  done.”’* 
Without  position,  your  power  is  nonexistent;  without  power,  your  ability  to  influence  is 
greatly  diminished;  without  influence,  your  diversity  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  his  1997  State  of  the  Union  address.  President  Clinton  stated  that  “diversity  is  our 
greatest  asset.”  In  1996,  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  the  first  Japanese- American  elected  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  had  this  to  say  about  diversity: 
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Our  society  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  a  diverse  workforce  is  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.... Organizations  that  are  looking  to  their  future  will  have  to 
evaluate  the  impact  that  diversity  in  our  society  will  have  on  the  marketing  of  their 
products  or  services.  What  better  way  for  an  organization  to  ensure  innovation  than 
through  the  cultivation  of  a  diverse  workforce.  For  example,  in  my  own  state  of 
Hawaii,  cultural  diversity  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  This  diversity  is  not  only 
accepted,  but  sought  after  by  organizations  seeking  to  compete  in  the  international 
market.*® 


In  her  work  as  a  consultant  to  Fortune  500  executives,  Heim^°  has  consistently  found  a 
number  of  leadership  areas  in  which  women  generally  perform  better  than  men.  For 
example,  flatter  organizational  structures  are  rapidly  growing  in  corporate  America  as 
organizations  attempt  to  downsize  and  reorganize  eiqiensive,  cumbersome  hierarchical 
bureaucracies.  These  flatter  organizations  have  the  advantage  of  greater  flexibility,  better 
adaptabihty  to  external  influences,  and  more  empowerment  of  members  at  all  levels.  Women 
are  very  comfortable  in  these  “flat  hierarchies”  and  provide  a  ready  source  of  leadership  styles 
best  suited  for  these  organizations. 

Unlike  the  traditional  organizational  hierarchies  that  encourage  leaders  to  make  the 
decisions  and  the  others  to  “mindlessly”  follow,  women  not  only  accept  the  involvement  of 
everyone,  but  also  expect  them  to  contribute  and  to  think.  It  took  an  automobile  industry 
crisis  to  bring  the  concept  of  total  quality  management  (TQM)  and  worker  empowerment  to 
America,  while  women  have  grown  up  in  this  type  of  culture.  There  is  some  anecdotal 
evidence  that  suggests  that  younger  workers  today  mistrust  traditional  hierarchies  and  want  to 
be  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process.  While  “women  often  find  these  workers  to  be 
outstanding  performers;  men  wonder  what  has  happened  to  young  people  today.”^* 
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Another  area  in  which  women  excel  is  the  interpersonal  world.  Rather  than  avoiding 
emotional  issues  as  a  man  might,  women  are  more  likely  to  address  them.  Thus,  personal 
issues  that  have  the  potential  to  create  adverse  work  environments  can  be  resolved  in  their 
early  stages  rather  than  festering  into  bigger  problems.  Women’s  “ability  to  read  nonverbal 
cues  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  [they]  bring  to  the  business  setting.”  This  expertise  gives 
women  access  to  information  men  might  not  have  and  provides  clues  for  inspiring  workers  to 
follow  their  leadership. 

Men  tend  to  be  more  goal  oriented,  women  are  more  process  oriented.  This  cultural 
difference  alone  explains  a  lot  about  why  TQM  took  so  long  to  be  accepted  in  America. 

While  TQM  is  about  the  process  of  continuous  improvement,  traditional  business  culture  is 
about  bottom  lines  and  turning  out  more  end  products  than  your  competitor,  i.e.  making  more 
goals  than  your  opponent.  Because  of  their  process  orientation,  women  are  more  likely  to 
become  involved  in  the  internal  processes  of  an  organization,  to  listen  to  concerns  and 
suggestions  from  employees,  and  to  be  able  to  focus  on  many  activities  simultaneously.  When 
confronted  with  process  problems,  women  are  more  likely  to  seek  an  early  resolution  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  problems  to  effect  the  “bottom  line.” 

A  plethora  of  literature  has  been  written  about  women’s  ability  to  negotiate  win-win 
resolutions.  The  art  of  negotiating  can  be  described  as  the  ability  to  make  all  parties  believe 
they  won.  This  strategy  not  only  allows  everyone  to  feel  good  about  the  resolution  of  the 
current  issue,  but  ensures  that  they  vdll  be  willing  to  come  “back  to  the  table”  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  American  business  today  might  be  internal 
competition.^^  Departments  —  and  the  men  who  run  them  —  are  so  busy  competing  with  their 
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colleagues  that  they  often  unconsciously  sabotage  the  organization.  Women’s  need  to  be 
“fair  to  everyone”  and  to  “keep  the  power  dead  even”  fits  very  well  into  a  collaborative 
leadership  style  where  competing  and  winning  are  less  important  than  mentoring  and  working 
together  for  the  good  of  the  organization. 

Historically,  women  who  have  made  it  through  the  “glass  ceiling”  have  been 
encouraged  to  suppress  their  preferred  leadership  styles  and  adopt  the  men’s  style.  The 
implication  is  that  men  are  better  leaders  than  women.  In  recent  years,  however,  men  are 
beginning  to  see  the  value  in  some  of  women’s  traditional  strengths  and  have  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  leadership  styles.  Fortunately,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  women  who  can  serve  as  leaders,  mentors,  and  examples  for  the  men  who  are 
expanding  their  own  leadership  styles. 


Gender  Communication  Differences 

Gender  communication  differences  have  been  studied  for  more  than  25  years.  A 
number  of  them  have  consistently  been  documented,  vmtten  about  and  talked  about  in  a 
variety  of  formats.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  (Tannen’s  You  Just  Don’t 
Understand:  Women  and  Men  in  Conversation  and  Gray’s  Men  Are  from  Mars.  Women  Are 
from  Venus  j  and  become  best  sellers  and  hot  talk-show  topics.  While  many  of  these  books 
were  written  in  a  somewhat  humorous  way  to  point  out  communication  differences  in  our 
personal  lives,  women  and  men  have  been  experiencing  the  same  sort  of  communication 
differences  in  our  professional  hves.  Because  so  much  of  our  time  revolves  around  our  work 
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environment  and  because  we  have  less  control  over  who  we  work  with,  “little” 
communication  problems  can  lead  to  “big”  work  problems.  Although  men  can’t  change 
women’s  interpretation  of  men-speak  nor  can  women  change  men’s  interpretation  of  woman- 
speak,  we  can  be  aware  of  how  men-speak  and  woman-speak  differ.  The  following  examples 
are  well-documented,  consistently  found  gender  communication  differences  that  have  a 
significant  potential  for  impacting  on  work  relationships. 

(1)  Topic  control.  Women  introduce  more  topics  of  dialogue;  men  are  more 

successful  in  getting  their  topics  on  the  table.^'*’  Selection  of  the  topics  of  discussion 

reflects  the  relative  dominant,  or  power,  position  of  the  participants.  In  mixed  gender  groups, 
men  usually  assume  this  position.  When  men  bring  up  dialogue  topics,  women  generally  go 
along  with  them.^’  This  is  not  true  in  the  reverse.  A  common  occurrence  in  mixed  gender 
meetings  is  that  when  women  bring  up  topics  for  discussion,  they  are  ignored  until  or  unless  a 
man  later  brings  up  the  same  issue. 

(2)  Airtime.  Holding  the  floor  can  be  measured  in  a  number  of  ways:  quantity  of 
speech,  use  of  filled  pauses,  loudness  and  silence  breaking.  In  all  areas,  men  exceed  women  as 
dominators  of  air  time.^*  Contrary  to  the  common  perception  that  women  talk  more  than 
men,  the  reality  is  much  different.  In  one  study,  Spender^^  found  that  88  percent  of  the 
women  spoke  firom  8  to  35  percent  of  the  time;  the  most  time  controlled  by  a  woman  was  42 
percent.  Some  of  the  men  who  spoke  for  58  to  75  percent  of  the  time  said  they  had  not  had  a 
fair  share  of  the  conversation.  In  spite  of  the  time  inequities,  both  the  men  and  women 
perceived  that  the  time  was  either  equitably  shared  or  that  the  women  spoke  longer.  In  other 
words,  women  are  perceived  by  both  genders  as  speaking  more  than  they  actually  do. 
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Another  study  in  which  subjects  were  given  an  unlimited  time  to  describe  paintings  found  that 
women  talked  for  an  average  of  3. 17  minutes  while  men  talked  for  an  average  of  13 .0 
minutes,  and  several  men  actually  ran  out  the  clock.^° 

Another  aspect  of  time  dominance  is  the  willingness  or  lack  of  willingness  to  take 
turns.  Again,  research  has  shown  that  women  are  much  more  willing  than  men  to  equitably 
share  turns.  Eakins^^  found  that  not  only  did  men  talk  more  than  women,  but  that  much  of 
this  dominance  was  accomplished  by  “interrupting  women  or  answering  questions  that  were 
not  addressed  to  them.  Many  women  have  a  difficult  time  getting  and  keeping  attention  in  a 
group.”  In  another  study,  it  was  found  that  even  when  taking  turns,  men  “without  exception, 
spoke  longer  per  tum.^^  The  longest  average  for  a  man  was  17.07  seconds;  the  longest 
average  for  a  woman  was  10  seconds,  shorter  than  the  average  shortest  turn  for  a  man  Since 
in  the  men’s  culture  the  amount  of  air  time  is  perceived  to  be  indicative  of  the  speaker’s  level 
of  commitment  and  confidence  in  his  position,  women  who  control  less  air  time  are  perceived 
as  being  less  committed  and  less  confident  about  their  stated  position.  They  are  also 
perceived  as  less  powerful. 

(3)  Interruptions.  Another  area  in  which  women  and  men  communicate  differently  is 
in  the  use  of  interruptions,  one  of  the  most  highly  researched  areas.  Ground  breaking  studies 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s  documented  that  men  interrupt  women  far  more  than  women  interrupt 

men.  Men  interrupting  women  interactions  were  observed  in  some  studies  to  be  as  high  as  96 

*2  >1  2  ^ 

to  100  percent.  ’  ’  Furthermore,  women  tend  to  use  interruptions  to  indicate  interest  and 
to  facilitate  the  conversation,  while  men  tend  to  use  interruptions  to  control  the  conversation. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  much  research  continues  in  this  area  and  researchers  are 
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now  attempting  to  better  qualify  the  meanings  of  interruptions  in  addition  to  just  documenting 
the  quantity.  It  has  been  shown  that  women  who  are  most  successful  at  fending  off 
interruptions  are  those  who  continue  speaking  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
interruption. 

(4)  Use  of  minimal  and  delayed  response.  Another  more  subtle  form  of 
communication  control  is  the  use  of  minimal  and  delayed  response.^®  While  men  and  women 
both  use  these  techniques,  they  use  them  in  different  ways.  Women  tend  to  use  minimal 
response  to  demonstrate  active  listening  and  support  for  the  speaker;  men’s  use  of  delayed 
and  minimal  response  “signals  a  lack  of  interest”  in  what  the  speaker  is  saying.^’’  This 
technique  is  often  seen  at  meetings  when  a  woman  makes  a  suggestion  which  her  male 
colleagues  either  ignore  or  change  the  subject. 

(5)  Use  of  questions,  qualifiers,  and  disclaimers.  Women  use  an  assortment  of 
techniques  such  as  questions,  qualifiers,  and  disclaimers  to  soften  the  impact  of  their 
statements  and  to  demonstrate  an  evenness  of  power.  Tag  questions,  in  particular,  are  a  tool 
of  politeness  in  which  the  speaker’s  opinion  is  given  indirectly  to  avoid  imposing  their  views 
on  someone  else.^^  Tag  questions,  qualifiers,  disclaimers  and  other  hedges  allow  the  speaker 
to  minimize  conflict  and  avoid  unpleasant  confrontations  as  the  listener  controls  whether  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  stated  “opinion”.'*®  The  difficulty  for  women  is  that  men  frequently 
interpret  these  hedges  as  a  sign  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  conviction  in  the  speaker’s  stated 
position,  thus  undermining  women’s  credibility.'** 

(6)  Use  of  statements  and  lecturing.  Men  tend  to  be  more  direct;  women  tend  to  be 
more  indirect.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  men  demonstrate  their  “directness”  is  through  the 
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use  of  statements  and  lecturing.  Not  only  do  men  make  more  statements  than  women,  but 
they  almost  always  get  a  response,  which  is  not  true  for  women.'^^  Lecturing  is  part  of  the 
men’s  style  of  communication.  “And  women  let  them  get  away  with  it.  Because  women’s 
style  includes  listening  attentively  and  not  interrupting... men  assume  that  if  their  partner  had 
anything  to  say,  they  would  say  it.  These  two  styles  interact  to  produce  silent  women  who 
nod  and  smile  although  they  are  bored  and  talkative  men  who  lecture  at  length  though  they 
themselves  might  be  bored  and  fiustrated  by  the  lack  of  dialogue.”^^ 

Conversely,  women  ask  many  more  questions  and  use  hedges  as  described  above  to 
avoid  directness.  The  difficulty  in  decisionmaking  is  that  statements  make  men  appear 
confident  and  decisive  and  questions  make  women  appear  uncertain  and  wishy-washy. 
Additionally,  men  often  interpret  questions  as  a  challenge  to  their  authority,  while  women 
view  the  use  of  questions  as  a  tool  to  better  understand  the  discussion  or  directive. 

(7)  Reliance  on  nonverbal  communication.  As  previously  discussed,  all 

communication  consists  of  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  components.  If  there  is  one  area  of 
communication  in  which  women  excel,  it  is  nonverbal  communication.  Not  only  are 

women  more  responsive  to  nonverbal  stimuli,  but  they  also  interpret  these  nonverbal  cues  with 
greater  accuracy.'*’  As  has  been  stated  previously,  in  the  business  world,  this  is  one  of 
women’s  greatest  strengths.'** 

(8)  Use  and  avoidance  of  conflict.  Verbal  aggressiveness,  especially  loud  and 
aggressive  argument  and  posturing,  is  a  common  feature  of  communication  in  all-male  groups 
where  it  is  viewed  as  a  form  of  enjoyment  rather  than  conflict.^^’  In  contrast,  women  “find 
such  displays  unpleasant  and  interpret  them  as  meant  personally”,  thus  they  try  to  avoid  these 
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disraptive  types  of  communication.^*’  While  studying  the  conversations  of  teenage  boys  and 
girls,  Tannen^^  found  that  verbal  “fights”  were  used  by  boys  as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
fiiendship  or  play  relationship.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  defined  fiiendship  as  being  conflict- 
free  and  took  pride  in  never  having  had  a  “fight”  with  their  friends.  In  the  adult  world  of 
business  and  leadership,  women  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  use  “accommodative 
strategies”  which  seek  to  avoid  conflict  while  men  use  “exploitive  strategies”  that  are 
calculated  to  win  arguments.^"*  Although  argument  has  been  shown  to  positively  effect 
learning,  creativity,  and  decisionmaking,  this  strategy  is  successful  only  when  all  of  the 
participants  are  “playing  the  same  game.”^^ 

(9)  Leadership  style.  Men  grow  up  in  hierarchies  with  everyone  else  either  above  or 
below  them  in  power  and  status.  Women  grow  up  in  flat  organizations  where  the  focus  is  on 
minimizing  differences  and  keeping  the  power  evenly  distributed  among  the  players. 
Consequently,  men  learn  to  conamunicate  in  a  vertical,  or  hierarchical,  manner  while  women 
learn  to  communicate  in  a  horizontal  manner.  The  relative  difference  of  status  within  the  male 
hierarchy  lends  itself  to  an  authoritarian,  directive  type  of  leadership  and  decisionmaking, 
whereas  the  relative  sameness  of  status  vrithin  women’s  flat  organizations  lends  itself  to  more 
egalitarian,  participative  type  of  leadership  and  decisionmaking.  Goodwin^’  found  that  even 
as  children,  boys  organized  their  play  into  hierarchies  where  designated  leaders  directed 
activities  through  the  use  of  commands  and  the  exclusion  of  suggestions.  In  contrast,  girls 
took  turns  being  the  leader  and  all  players  participated  in  contributing  suggestions  which  were 
generally  agreed  to  by  the  others. 
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As  more  women  enter  the  strategic  leadership  and  decisionmaking  levels,  these  style 
differences  often  leave  men  frustrated  as  their  traditional  authoritative  manner  proves 
counterproductive  and  ineffective.  Women  likewise  experience  fhistration  at  the  lack  of 
cooperation  and  participation  allowed  them  by  traditional  command  and  control  leaders. 

In  summary,  women’s  communication  style  incorporates  indirect,  self-effacing  speech 
patterns  intended  to  avoid  conflict  and  balance  the  power  among  the  speakers.  In  contrast, 
men’s  communication  style  uses  direct,  aggressive  speech  that  demonstrates  and  reinforces  the 
relative  status  and  power  of  the  speakers.  When  these  diverse  styles  interact,  women  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  traditional  hierarchical  organizations,  whereas  men  are  uncomfortable  in 
nontraditional  flat  organizational  structures. 

Why  We  Are  Where  We  Are  Today 

Historically,  the  military  establishment  and  corporate  America  have  mirrored  each 
other’s  organizational  structure  and  leadership  development.^*  The  “glass  ceiling”  is  just  as 
prevalent,  if  not  more  so,  within  the  military  establishment  as  it  is  in  the  business  world  as 
evidenced  by  the  disproportionately  small  number  of  women  at  the  senior  ranks  of  both  the 
officer  and  enlisted  corps.  Although  the  pipeline  argument  has  long  been  used  as  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  this  explanation  becomes  less  understandable  as  time  passes 
but  the  representation  of  women  at  the  top  does  not  show  significant  increases.^^ 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of  women  who  have  achieved  strategic  leadership  positions, 
and  given  the  political  pressure  on  the  military  to  increase  their  representation,  this  number 
can  be  expected  to  slowly  increase  as  the  next  generation  of  military  leaders  rise  to  the  top. 
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Affirmative  action  programs,  intended  to  open  access  to  corporate  America  for 
women  and  other  groups  previously  without  access,  have  proven  to  be  a  disappointment.  One 
possible  explanation  is  related  to  cultural  communication  differences.  People  fi-om  different 
backgrounds  tend  to  talk  and  behave  in  different  ways  —  “ways  that  are  incomprehensible  to  , 
incompatible  with,  or  simply  misunderstood”  by  people  already  in  the  organization. 

Individuals  caught  in  these  cross-cultural  differences  tend  to  blame  the  other  group; 
established  members  blame  the  newcomers  for  not  being  team  players  and  adopting  their 
cultural  norms;  newcomers  blame  the  establishment  for  not  treating  them  fairly.®®  The  public 
policy  wonks  are  genuinely  confused  about  why  these  programs  haven’t  worked  out  as  they 
expected.  Perhaps  the  problem  is  that  cross-cultural  communication  differences,  including 
gender  style  differences,  have  created  an  unrecognized,  invisible  barrier  to  these  newcomers. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Men  and  women  learn  very  different  communication  behaviors  in  childhood.  For  the 
most  part,  these  behaviors  continue  to  be  reinforced  throughout  their  lifetimes,  particularly  in 
work  relationships.  As  long  as  like  styles  communicate  with  like  styles,  problems  seldom 
arise.  It  is  primarily  when  gender  styles  interact  that  communication  problems  occur.  Given 
this  reality,  it  might  seem  that  the  obvious  solution  would  be  to  select  one  gender  style  for 
everyone  to  use.  Unfortunately,  this  approach  would  not  only  virtually  exclude  one  gender 
fi-om  the  this  level  of  leadership,  it  would  also  exclude  talent  and  limit  options. 

The  first  and  most  basic  step  toward  mitigating  these  problems  is  to  acknowledge  that 
differences  do  exist.  The  second  step  is  to  recognize  the  value  that  these  different  cultures 
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bring  to  the  strategic  leadership  levels.  Just  as  programs  to  integrate  other  diverse  cultures 
into  the  leadership  structure  of  the  workforce  have  been  implemented,  American  businesses 
are  now  addressing  the  issue  of  gender  communication  differences.  In  fact,  these  two 
seemingly  different  issues  share  many  of  the  same  basic  challenges  and  goals. 

The  resolution  of  this  issue  does  not  necessarily  require  changing  the  preferred 
communication  styles  of  women  and  men,  but  requires  an  awareness  of  these  differences  and 
their  impact  on  leadership,  and  development  of  strategies  to  mitigate  potential  problems 
generated  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  of  these  different  styles.  However,  as  men  and  women 
interact  more  openly  -with  each  other,  there  is  a  tendency  for  everyone  to  adopt  at  least  some 
opposite-gender  communication  strategies.  This  creates  a  win-win  situation  in  which  mixed 
gender  communication  is  enhanced  and  the  repertoire  of  individual  communication  strategies 
expands.  Books  such  as  Hardball  for  Women  by  Dr.  Heim  can  be  very  helpful  to  both  men 
and  women  in  understanding  both  their  own  as  well  as  other  gender  preferred  communication 
styles. 

The  business  world  has  learned  a  lot  of  lessons  from  their  experiences  in  integrating 
women  into  strategic  leadership  and  management  positions.  Rather  than  reinventing  the 
proverbial  wheel,  the  military  establishment  can  learn  from  and  apply  these  lessons  to  its  own 
culture.  As  women  enter  strategic  leadership  positions  in  the  military,  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  that  both  men  and  women  acknowledge  that  communication  style  differences  do 
exist  and  that  they  work  to  understand  and  to  bridge  these  differences.  If  this  can  be 
achieved,  the  winners  will  be  all  of  us. 
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